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II. — Lucretius and Cicero. 
Bv Prof. E. G. SIHLER, 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 

A priori and on the basis of our general knowledge of 
Cicero's literary career and his habits of work and his occu- 
pations before the autocratic position of Caesar became an 
accomplished fact — it would strike us as very improbable 
that Cicero himself should have become the literary editor 
of another man or the literary executor of the same, and 
this, too, in a sphere of literary subject-matter, which, grant- 
ing all that may be said as to Cicero's eclectic attitude 
towards Academy and Stoa, was positively and specifically 
uncongenial and unsympathetic to him. The two solitary 
data of classic evidence are wide apart chronologically. 

1) Cicero ad Quintiumfr. II. n, 3 (February, 54 B.C.), "Lucre- 
tii poemata, ut scribis, ita sunt, multis luminibus ingenii, 
multae tamen artis. Sed cum veneris virum te putabo, si 
Sallustii Empedoclea legeris, hominem non putabo." And 

2) Jerome's Latin edition of Eusebius chronology with 
Jerome's supplements 1 on Latin and Roman topics (anno 
Abrahae, 1923), Titus Lucretius poeta nascitur, qui postea 
amatorio poculo in furorem versus, cum aliquot libros per 
intervalla insaniae conscripsisset, quos poeta Cicero emendavit, 
propria se manu interfecit anno aetatis XLIV. Whether 
this is all out of Suetonius de viris illustribus or even of 
earlier traceable authority we cannot now stop to inquire. 



Let us take up first the notice of 54 B.C., February. It 
will be both instructive and appropriate to present some 
survey of the criticism and exegesis which have been be- 

1 Cf. Reifferscheidt, Suetonius, p. 55. Schoene, Hieronymus, Vol. II., p. xxviii, 
note 2. Woltyer, Mnemosyne, XVIII., argues that there was no reason for be- 
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stowed upon the passage. The by far greater part of schol- 
ars have considered it as incorrectly handed down in the 
Mss. The ed. princeps, Rome, 1470, gave: Lucretii poemata 
ut scribis lita sunt multis luminibus ingenii, etc., and thus 
too Nizolius in his Cicero concordance of 1546, reprints the 
passage (s.v. Lucretius). Gryphius, Lugduni, 1546 (after 
Victorius and Manutius) : " L. poemata, ut scribis, non ita 
sunt multis luminibus ingenii, multae tamen artis." Sed 
cum veneris, virum te putabo : si Sallustii Empedoclea lege- 
ris, hominem non putabo. Notice the pointing after the first 
putabo. Lambinus in the preface of his edition of Lucre- 
tius, Paris, 1570, pref., p. 26, wrote, very boldly and without 
any critical explanation : "... multis ingenii luminibus 
tincta, multae tamen etiam artis." The edition of Olivetus 
as reprinted, Glasgow, 1749, gives the Mss. reading without 
any change. Ernesti, whose text of Cicero was the standard 
before Orelli's, placed the non before multis luminibus. And 
so Wieland translated, Zurich, 1808, II., p. 285, "Die Ge- 
dichte des Lucretius sint wie du schreibst : wenig was von 
einem glanzenden Genie zeugte, aber desto mehr Kunst." 
This insertion of non before luminibus, Bernhardy too pre- 
ferred. To the weight of these scholars was added the great 
name of Lachmann. 1 How impressive and decisive Lach- 
mann's siding with this reading was, we may observe, e.g., in 
the case of Schneidewin : 2 " nach Lachmann's Bemerkungen 
kann an der Richtigkeit der so gestellten Negation kein 
Zweifel sein." And so careful and painstaking a scholar as 
R. Hirzel treated the reading as a settled one when he 
wrote : 3 " Auch an eine Beriicksichtigung des Lucrez (viz. in 
De Deor. N.) im Sinne einer Anspielung auf ihn ist nicht zu 
denken. Denn um diese Annahme zu rechtfertigen, miisste 
Cicero den Dichter hoher geschatzt haben als dies nach der 

lieving that Lucretius was dead in February, 54 B.C. (i.e. died October, 55 B.C.), 
— whereas Usener, Rh. Mus., 1868, p. 679, holds the death of Lucretius in Octo- 
ber, 55, as incontrovertible. 

1 Ed. 3, i860, p. 62 of the notes on Lucretius, I. 922. 

2 Philologies, 10, p. 362. 

8 Unterschungen zu den philosophischen Schriften des Cicero, Vol. I., 1877, 
p. 10. 
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bekannten Stelle des Briefes an Quintus der Fall war." It 
cannot be denied that the student of the Ciceronian passage 
realizes in. himself a sense that the words are not complete, 
or that there is an inconsistency between the first and second 
part of the judgment ; viz., that the presence of lumina ingenii 
normally would have as a corollary the absence of art, and 
vice versa, that technique and inspiration will, as a rule, not 
dwell in the same poetical writer in fairly equal proportion : 
the tamen in the second part would indeed seem to point that 
way. Meanwhile, we may note that the drift of criticism of 
the editors of Cicero's letters in more recent times has, on 
the whole, been conservative. Thus Le Clerc, Paris, 1821, 
whose admirable version of the entire passage I append : 
" Oui, vous avez raison, tel est le poeme de Lucrece ; beau- 
coup d'eclairs de g^nie, et cependant beaucoup d'art. Mais 
si, a votre retour, vous lisez les Empedoclees de Sallustius, 
vous serez un heros ; un horame en serait incapable." He 
also argues that the notice of Lucretius was evoked and 
suggested by his death ; in fact, that the entire reference to 
L. had its raison d'itre therein. With all his conservative 
presentation of the text, however, he says : " II est malheu- 
reux que le seul passage ou nous pouvions trouver des ren- 
seignements et sur l'opinion des contemporains et sur un 
fait assez important de la literature romaine, soit si peu de- 
veloppe" et prhente tant d' incertitudes" which is to the point. 
The Mss. reading has been maintained also by Orelli, and by 
Baiter and Kayser. Schneidewin J after approving of Lach- 
mann's reading of non multis luminibus et, goes on to say : 
Aber es nimmt wunder dass man sich allgemein mit der Stri- 
bligo zufrieden giebt : "non multis luminibus ingenii, multae 
tamen artis," wahrend doch zu schreiben ist, midtis tamen 
artis. It would be pretty difficult to see what lumina artis 
should be, and we might indeed point to the fact that the 
editors of Cicero's letters and of Lucretius have failed to 
avail themselves of this suggestion ; but it will be helpful 
to further clear up the sense of the passage, if we briefly 

1 I.e. Bergk negatives multae artis and writes : sed (si ad umbili) cum veneris, 
brilliant, but unnecessary, Rh. Mus. 19, p. 606. 
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examine Schneidewin's proposed change. It is necessary 
that we realize how impossible it is to postulate such sym- 
metry of writing in Ciceronian letters of this sort. We may 
easily recognize that in many of the shorter letters addressed 
to intimates such as Quintus, there is every evidence of a 
hurry. Many of these letters, as a whole, are short because 
the writer is in a hurry ; e.g. ad Quint, fr. II. 6 (8) : the in- 
dividual clauses are themselves short, following each other 
in rapid succession : the correspondents understand each 
other, there is no need even of being more explicit ; brief 
indications or hints or summary reports suffice, these letters 
are written " TrpayfiaTiKW valde," a phrase used by Marcus 
of a letter of Quintus, ad Quint.fr. II. 14 (15 b), 2. At that 
time, February, 54 B.C., Quintus was evidently not in the 
city; 1 and still, considering that he had undertaken to join 
as legatus the headquarters of Caesar, at that time looking 
forward to a second crossing of the channel and a second 
invasion of Britain, one would have expected that Quintus 
would have been at the capital to equip himself for so 
weighty and distant a post. But it would seem that at this 
time, and for considerable time, Quintus had been engaged 
in building operations on an extensive scale : he was building 
a mansion on the Palatine hill, a mansion not completely 
finished in October, 54, and in those winter days, as Drumann 
plausibly suggests, Quintus was inspecting the progress of 
building or of rebuilding of various villas, 2 e.g., the " Arca- 
num," near Arpinum, the " Manilianum," a costly and elabo- 
rate project, not completed in the following September. The 
latter part of the letter ad Quint, fr. II. 1 1 (which letter is 
brief enough in itself), with its "cum veneris," suggests that 
the return of Quintus was looked forward to as being not 
very far distant, and the " reliqui dies " in this very letter 
suggest that the very days of Quintus' absence from the 
capital and from Marcus were numbered and determined : 
the impatience of Quintus for all and every piece of news is 
clearly expressed or suggested : " Reliquis diebus si quid erit 

1 Drumann, VI., p. 732 sqq. Abeken, Cicero in seinen Briefcn, p. 154. 
2 Cf. ad Q.fr. III. 1. 
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quod te scire opus sit, aut etiam si nihil erit, tamen scribam 
quotidie aliquid." Cf. also the passage in II. 10 (12) 5, 
written in the same month of February, 54, " litterae autem 
ad id quod expectas (something from Caesar concerning the 
legatio of Quintus Cicero under him) fere cum tuo reditu 
iungentur." The return of Quintus, therefore, was definitely 
fixed at the time these letters were written. The brevity 
and desultory character of the hasty notice of Lucretius in 
Marcus Cicero's letter, — in fact, at the fag-end of a hasty 
letter, — is eminently consistent with the circumstances in 
which the letter was written. 

The welcome parallel of ad Quint, fr. II. 13. 3 (written in 
the same month of February, 54 B.C.) greatly aids us in setting 
forth even more clearly the desultory type of these aphoristic 
references to letters and literature : they are mere "Filll- 
steine," as the Germans would say, to round out a letter when 
graver matters had given out : "omnia colligo ut novi scribam 
aliquid ad te, sed ut vides, res me ipsa deficit : itaque ad Cal- 
listhenem et ad Philistum redeo in quibus te video volutatum 
(i.e. recently). Callisthenes quidem volgare et notum nego- 
tium. . . . Siculus ille capitalis, creber, acutus, brevis, paene 
pusillus Thucydides" — in short, if Cicero ever uttered literary 
criticism off hand, hurriedly, carelessly, though it is true also 
entirely without any fear or favor whatever, it was in these 
letters. Therefore we must resign ourselves to the sober 
necessity of not making too much (nor too little) of them. 
Whether Quintus had been reading the particular rolls or 
individual chartae which Marcus had read before, or whether 
he even then possessed copies of the identical parts or of the 
whole corpus, if a corpus there was, no one ' now can, in my 
opinion, demonstrate or assert anything about. 

But, convinced as we are that there is not the slightest 
necessity of changing the Mss. reading in the slightest 
respect, we will return from this point and briefly present 
what remains to be told of the most modern critical opinion 

1 Though Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell, Correspondence of Cicero, Vol. II., p. 106, says : 
"Cicero had probably sometime during the last four months read or heard read to 
him the de rerum natura, and had sent it to his brother on finishing it." 
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on our subject. Munro, 1 after a very calm weighing of the 
main data involved, suggests that we refrain from inserting 
any non in either part of the judgment; but "this now," he 
says, " would be a very easy [sic] correction : Lucretii poe- 
mata, ut scribis, ita sunt multis luminibus ingenii : multae 
tamen artis esse cum /^veneris, virum te putabo ; si Salustii 
Empedoclea legeris, hominum non putabo." But apart from 
forcing cum into a quasi-hypothetical use as would certainly 
be the case through the parallelism of the twofold putabo, 
the change of veneris is absolutely unnecessary. I have 
shown before, from closer inspection of the actual circum- 
stances surrounding and attending the correspondence of the 
brothers in February-March, 54 B.C., that cum veneris is clear 
and apt. The main business of Quintus being to satisfy 
himself as to the general advancement of building operations 
on his several, or on several of his country seats in the 
Volscian hills and elsewhere, some attention to letters and 
literature Was most welcome to him to beguile the time ; but 
as for any consecutive or hard study of books like the poe- 
mata of Lucretius, — when within a very brief time he had 
shifted to Greek historians like Philistus and Callisthenes, — 
it seems to me to be out of the question. 

R. Y. Tyrrell, who, in most of the other matters, substan- 
tially agrees with Munro's presentation of the tradition, dif- 
fers 2 in his view of the text ; while changing not a single 
word, he assumes an aposiopesis : " Sed cum veneris . . . 
Virum te putabo," etc., an entirely new sentence beginning 
with virum. The aposiopesis does not impress me as neces- 
sary. Dr. T. Maguire, in the Hermathena, IV, p. 419 sq., 
maintains the Mss. text without any change whatever, defend- 
ing the tamen with a parallel from Terence, Adelphi, I. 2, 30, 
Alieniore aetate post faceret tamen, and inteiprets the pas- 
sage thus : "The poetry of Lucretius is just as you write; 

1 Notes, II., 1893, p. 19. T. T. Cornelissen, Mnemosyne, 1889, p. 128 sq., likes 
Munro's' suggestion, but (like Schrieidewin) dislikes the abl. of quality in juxta- 
position with gen. of quality; he himself suggests: L. p., ut scribis, ita sunt, 
multis luminibus. Multae tamen artis si conviceris, virum te putabo. 

2 Correspondence of Cicero, Vol. II., letter 132, p. 106. 
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it shows frequently great brilliancy of genius, and, though 
the two are not often combined, much skill in composition." 
Wesenberg, Ciceronis Epistolae, Teubner, 1891, gets rid of 
the obnoxious tamen by substituting etiam. 



II. 

What of the " Empedoclea of Sallustius " ? The author of 
this work is undoubtedly identical with that Cn. Sallustius 
who was a rather intimate literary friend of Marcus Cicero in 
this very year 54, and not only a literary, but also a political 
friend, as we shall see. Early in 54 b.c, Cicero began to 
execute his plan of composing or compiling a work which is 
now known as de Republica, and, ad Atticum, IV. 14, he 
requests permission from the absent Atticus to draw freely 
on the latter's library at Rome. In May, 54, ad Quint. 
fr. II. 14, Marcus Cicero, in his villas at Pompeii and 
Cumae is fully engaged in composition : " Scribebam ilia 
quae dixeram ttoXitcko,, spissum sane opus et operosum." If 
it fails, he will tackle some other theme : " aggrediemur alia, 
quoniam quiescere non possum'' And, in reporting progress 
to Quintus about this enterprise, III. 5, 1 sqq., in October- 
November, 54, he tells him, inter alia, that he had completed 
two books ; that he had read out these two books in his 
Tusculanum audiente Sallustio ; that the latter had urged 
Cicero to bring the date of the dialogue down from the era 
of 131 to his own time, Sallust citing the somewhat different 
practice of Cicero in his de Oratore of the preceding year, 
calling attention, also, to the fact that Aristotle in his own 
dialogues took a rdle himself, — this palpable relation of lit- 
erary intimacy or mutual literary confidences needs no com- 
ment, — and the same Sallust was near enough to Marcus 
Cicero to advise and urge him on much more delicate, i.e. 
political, matters, in the same year, in October, 54, e.g. on the 
question of taking a hand in the political trial of Cicero's 
enemy Gabinius, where Sallust, ad Quint fr. III. 4, 2, and 3, 
is mentioned as urging that Cicero should have undertaken 
the prosecution : "alterutrum," inquit idem Sallustius; "defen- 
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disses idque Pompeio contendenti dedisses, etenim vehementer 
orabat." This, too, is doubtlessly the proquaestor Cn. Sal- 
lustius of Syria, 50 B.C., ad Fam. II. 17. The historian, 
S. Crispus, who turned to literature after his governorship in 
Numidia, and probably only after Caesar's assassination, is not 
to be mistaken for the literary friend of 54 B.C. Our knowl- 
edge of Sallustius Crispus, of his development and career, 
makes the data of 54 plainly inapplicable to the latter, who, at 
that time, was not merely a Caesarean, but, as tribunus plebis 
52, a very short time afterwards, 1 foremost in passionate and 
turbulent partisanship, opposed to Cicero's political friends, 
and abandoned to shameless passions and intrigues in his 
private life, paramour of Fausta, and subsequently expelled 
from the Senate. 2 No, Sallustius Crispus, by all the tokens 
of psychological and moral consistency, was not the man who, 
in 55-54, would have composed a Latinization of the specu- 
lative and didactic poem of Empedocles, and enjoyed rela- 
tions of literary and political intimacy with Marcus Cicero. 3 
The association of Lucretius and the Empedoclea of Sallust, 
in Marcus Cicero's letter, suggests to my mind the probability 
that Sallust latinized a hexametrical original in hexameters, 
that Lucretius' "poemata" might have been called "Epicurea," 
— they were so, — as well as that Sallust's effort was inferior 
to that of Lucretius ; that the production was a tremendous 
bore to read, requiring an endurance far above the limits of 
ordinary human powers ; in fact, that the man who would 
read it through must be cast in a heroic mould. 



III. 

There remain a few words to be said about the notice in 
Hieronymus-Suetonius : " cum aliquot libros per intervalla 

1 Asconius in Milonianam, § 45, " sunt autem contionati eo die (quo Clodius 
occisus est) ut ex actis apparet C. Sallustius et Q. Pompeius (Rufus) utrique et 
inimici Milonis et satis inquieti. " 

2 Varro in Gellius, 17, 18; Dio, 40, 63. 

8 A. Schoene, it is true, has reasoned for the authorship of the historian, but 
he has neglected the essential data given above, Fleckeisen's Jahrb., 1866, I., 
p. 751 sqq. 
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insaniae conscripsisset quos postea Cicero emendavit. In the 
first place, we must not, at the outset, assign to this notice 
the same authenticity and intrinsic genuineness as we do to 
the passage in the letter to Quintus. The indefinite aliquot 
libros would seem to suggest that L. left a fragment or an 
incomplete work, whereas the exposition of the Epicurean 
"yvtfcnos (ftvcrioXoyta" 1 was completely set forth in the first 
five, if not in the first four books, and Book VI. (largely irepi 
t5)v fieredyprnv) is, in its nature, a congeries, and exhibits the 
traces of incomplete arrangement, disproportionate elabora- 
tion of certain parts, and excessive summarization of others, 
elsewhere. I will state frankly, at once, that I entertain but 
a very slender faith in the correctness 2 of the words " quos 
postea Cicero emendavit." Do the extant philosophical books 
of Cicero suggest or furnish any evidence bearing on this 
question ? Emendare, no matter how loosely or how super- 
ficially it was meant, should involve, at least, close and re- 
peated reading; but for a number of years M. Cicero was 
pressed for time, or engaged in his own composition. 8 Cf. 
ad Att. 4, 16, 2, "rem plurimi otii, quo ego maxime egeo"; ad 
Q.fr. III. 3, 1, "diem scito esse nullum quo die non dicam pro 
reo ; ita, quicquid conficio aut cogito, in ambulationis tempus 
fere confero." Soon afterward he explains his inability to 
compose poetry : " deest mihi quidem opera quae non modo 
tempus, sed etiam animum vacuum ab omni cura desiderat," 
ad Q. fr. III. 4, 4 ; and about the same matter : " quod me de 
versibus faciendis rogas, incredibile est, mi frater, quam egeam 
tempore," ad Q.fr. III. 5-6, 4. Soon after came the Milo- 
Clodius episode, with the terrific strain in the mechanism of 
the current government, and the extraordinary measures and 
events consequent upon the killing of Clodius, with M. Cicero 
as a central figure ; then came the Cilician proconsulate of 

1 To use a phrase of the philosopher himself, letter to Pythocles, Diog. 
Laert. X. 

2 There are scholars who refer them to Quintus Cicero [who composed four 
tragedies in sixteen days, ad Quint.fr. III. 6, 7.] 

3 Beginning with de Republica, 54 sq. B.C., at which he worked deliberately, 
and, for him, slowly, making many changes, ad Quint.fr. III. 5, 1. 
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Cicero, 51-50; then the struggle between Caesar and the 
Senate, the outbreak of the Civil War, Cicero's temporary 
expatriation, Caesar's domination, the wretched confusion of 
Cicero's domestic relations and of his financial affairs. Then, 
and not till then, came the conviction that his political 
career was at an end, and the resolution, 1 "optimarum 
artium vias tradere meis civibus," and "docere atque 
erudire iuventutem," the rapid production of the " Hor- 
tensius, De Finibus, Tusculanae disp., Academica, de Natura 
Deorum, de Consolatione, Laelius, Cato maior, de Divina- 
tione — really because he did not know what else to do ; 
cf. § 6. It was a quasi "sententiam dicere" and "con- 
tionari," a period of intense and rapid production in which 
his antagonism to Epicurus and all his works is traceable 
as a red thread. 

Cicero's acquisition (as a student of Greek philosophy) not 
appropriation (as a follower of that sect) had been concluded 
long before Lucretius' hexameters came under his notice. 
When he desires Epicureans to be spokesmen he has them 
refer to Zeno, the scholarchos 2 of 79 sq., whom Cicero him- 
self heard at Athens (cf. de Deor. Nat. I. 113) : "summa . . . 
memoria pronuntiabat plurimas Epicuri sententias iis ipsis 
verbis, quibus erant scriptae," and Cicero further availed him- 
self of Philodemus, 3 the intimate friend of Piso, whose rolls 
constituted the heaviest unit of authorship in the vast mass 
of Epicurean production found in Piso's villa at Herculaneum, 
the contents of which, as analyzed by Comparetti, 4 reflect in 
a striking manner the thoroughness of devotion of an earnest 
Epicurean. According to Comparetti's report, there were 
three copies of the thirty-seven volumina of Epicurus irepl 
(frvcrem : but then, two thirds of the papyri belonged to, 

1 As stated in the famous survey de Divin. II. 1. 

2 Princeps Epicureorum de Deor. Nat. I., § 59. Cf. de Fin. I., § 16, nisi 
mihi Phaedrum, inquam, mentitum aut Zenonem putas, quorum utrumque audivi, 
cum mihi nihil sane praeter sedulitatem probarent, omnes mihi Epicuri sententiae 
satis notae sunt, etc. 

8 Cf. Sauppe, Ausgewahlte Schriften, 1896, p. 403, " aus Philodemus Buche 
wepi eio-epelas." 

* Relazione sui papiri Ercolanesi, Accademia dei Lincei, 1878. 
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i.e. were from the pen of, Philodemus l himself ; and of 342 
papyri unrolled, but twenty-four were Latin ! 

Besides, the Epicurean system had from 270 down been 
preserved more in the precise form of a creed, or even of a 
catechism, 2 incapable of any essential modification or devel- 
opment, 3 differing therein not a little from the Stoic and 
Academic schools. We may notice the observation of Cicero, 
Academ. I. 2, 4 : " Si essent Graecis doctrinis eruditi, Graeca 
potius quam nostra lecturos," curiously illustrated in the 
inventory of Piso's villa above, which, too, in a measure 
accounts for the obscurity of Lucretius' poem in the first 
generation after 55 b.c. ; the prestige of Greek books, the 
very mass of them, was as yet too overwhelming ; the work 
of Lucretius belonged to the category of productions (Acad. 
I.e.) "quae nee indocti intelligere possent, nee docti legere 
curarent." In §§ 5-6 Cicero, in a tone bordering on con- 
tempt, refers to the popular presentations of Epicureanism by 
Amafinius 4 and Rabirius ; would he have omitted, at least, to 
name Lucretius in this connection, when his glance swept 
over the entire field of Roman production as it was extant 
in 45 B.C., if he had then given such a study to Lucretius as is 
consistent with " emendare," no matter how loosely or super- 
ficially considered ? I think not. That we, at many points 
in the philosophical treatises of Cicero, are reminded of didac- 
tic points in Lucretius, i.e. of our main source of knowledge 
of Epicurean doctrine, proves nothing; such are, e.g., the 
attack upon the Stoic accommodation of natural speculative 
science to the traditional forms of popular mythology, de 

1 Cf. the parallels between Philodemus and Cicero, de Deor. Nat. I., in Diels, 
Doxographi Graeci, 529-550. 

2 Cf. the Kvplas S6(as, Diog. Laert. X. [and de Deor. Nat. I. 26, 72, " Ista 
enim a vobis quasi dictata redduntur," de Fin. I., § 27, " cum praesertim ilia per- 
discere ludus esset "J, de Deor. Nat. I., § 85, itaque in illis selectis eius brevibusque 
sententiis, quas appellatis nvpias 561-as, etc. 

8 Zeller, Stoics, etc., Engl, version, 1892, p. 420 : " This philosophical sterility, 
this mechanical handing down of unchangeable principles." 

* How Zeller comes to conclude that the book of Amafinius was a sequence of 
the visit of the Greek philosophers to Rome in 155, I do not know. — Zeller, ib., 
p. 411, foot-note 4. 
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Deor. Nat. I., § 40 ; the infinity of the material world, id. I. 20, 
54; or the doctrine of material etBwXa, and the theory of 
perception, ib. § 107, 109, de Fin. I., § 21. As a matter of 
fact, his promise : " de physicis alias " (de Fin. I. 28), Cicero 
never fulfilled. Or again, the peace of soul promised by the 
school, de Fin. I. 46 ; or the condemnation of amatory pas- 
sions, as of all passions, ib. 47 and 59 ; the real tortures of 
the Inferno as realized in this world in the guilty conscience, 
ib. §51; emancipation from the fear of death through the 
true knowledge of nature, ib. § 63 ; or the origin of religious 
ideas, Cic. Tuscul. I. 29 sq. ; all of which prove nothing as 
to the question of Cicero's study of Lucretius. Everywhere, 
in de Deor. Nat., de Fin., Tnscidan Disp., we recognize, if 
anything, that Cicero had the Greek technical expressions 
before him, and that he is conscious of the originality and 
primacy, as well as of the tentative character of his Latiniza- 
tions, whether these latter were executed by single terms or by 
paraphrase, e.g. on laovofiia, de Deor. Nat. I., § 109, " confugis 
ad aequilibritatem sic enim laovoplav si placet appellemus," 
and why should Cicero here, any more than anywhere else, 
have Lucretius in mind, or have drawn any part of his 
Epicurean acquisitions from Lucretius, or from any Latin 
source at all? Hirzel 1 thinks so in the case of Urovo/iia, 
although otherwise he dissents from Krische's 2 view that 
Cicero elaborated certain parts of de Deor. Nat. I., "ohne 
eine bestimmte Griechische Quelle aber mit sichtbarer Be- 
rilcksichtigung des Lucres." 



There is one passage in Tuscul. I., § 48, in which Cicero 
may have had Lucretius in mind, but certainly not to derive 
information, but with a vigorous and almost scornful note of 
dissent : " Quae quidem cogitans soleo saepe mirari nonnul- 
loritm insolentiam philosophorum qui naturae cognitionem 
admirantur eiusque inventori et principi gratias exultantes 

1 Untersuchungtn zu den philosophischen Schriflen des Cicero, Vol. I., p. 85. 

2 Die theologischen Lehren der Griechischen Denker, 1840, p. 22. 
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agunt eumque venerantur ut deum, liberatum enim se per 
eum dicunt gravissimis dominis, terrore sempiterno et diurno 
ac nocturno metu;" with which cf. Lucretius, V. 7 : namque 
si, ut ipsa petit maiestas cognita rerum dicendum est, deus 
Me fuit, deus, inclyte Memmi, qui princeps vitae rationem 
invenit earn quae nunc appellatur sapientia, quique per artem 
fluctibus e tantis vitam tantisque tenebris in tam tranquilla 
et tam clara luce locavit." 

The parallel, by the by, had not escaped the wonderful 
gleaning of Munro. 



